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Art. I. — American Art Museums. 

When we note the active interest in the improvement of 
industrial art which has led, of late years, to the formation 
of museums in so many foreign cities, and estimate the pro- 
gress made in English and Continental taste through their 
influence, we are tempted to hope that there is a future in 
reserve when conformity to the laws of beauty will again be 
obligatory, not only in buildings, pictures, and statues, but 
also in all objects of daily use. The rich heritage of beautiful 
forms of every kind and shape which the past has left us is 
now made to minister to the enjoyment and education of the 
people, and thus taste, which formerly could only be cultivated 
by the great and wealthy, will gradually permeate the masses, 
and bring about the time when the artist and the artisan shall 
once more join hands and raise its standard to a generally high 
level. In antiquity and the Middle Ages this was accom- 
plished in other ways ; for although there were no public mu- 
seums, and the people had no access to works of art in the 
halls and porticos of private dwellings, the temple and the 
cathedral, the squares and streets of great cities, teemed with 
masterpieces which, though not collected together for that pur- 
pose, were active agents in cultivating public taste. 

The Greek temple, where all the arts of design were united 
for a common end, was a complete and harmonious entity, 
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whose component parts were form, ornament, and color. 
Sculpture gave life to the whole edifice and told its story 
through speaking forms, which kindled enthusiastic reverence 
in the worshipper as his eye wandered from the pediment to 
the metopes, followed the circling frieze, and at last rested 
upon the majestic figure of the titular deity within the cella, 
which looked, says a Greek poet, " as if the god had come down 
to earth to reveal himself to the sculptor, that he might repre- 
sent him as he is." Painting brought out the varied lines of 
the architecture, gave relief to the groups between the tri- 
glyphs, marked the folds of the draperies, and rendered every 
detail of ornament distinct and clear ; while architecture, hold- 
ing the decorative arts in its firm grasp, served as a framework 
to display their beauties to advantage, and borrowed from them 
a grace which enhanced their spec'ial perfections. The warrior's 
shield suspended to a column, the embroidered " peplos," the 
great silver bowl made out of the tithes of the spoils of a battle- 
field, and the painted vase placed within the sanctuary, though 
detached from the building, were yet a part of its organism as 
consecrated offerings, and contributed their quota to the general 
charm ; for, in accordance with a high standard of perfection, 
they were all beautiful in form and in ornament. As the tem- 
ple in antiquity, so the cathedral in the Middle Ages, taught 
the multitude to appreciate art through the many forms of 
beauty which were brought together for its embellishment. 
The altar was resplendent with utensils precious in material 
and beautiful in shape ; the walls glowed with frescos ; the 
pulpit and the font were storied with bas-reliefs ; the pave- 
ment was enriched with mosaics, the windows with colored 
glass ; the roof was fretted with rich carvings, and even the 
topmost pinnacle above it, which shot up into the blue sky 
like an arrow suspended in its flight, bore upon its summit 
the statuette of an angel or a saint, often finished with the 
same care as if its details were to be daily scanned by mor- 
tal eye. 

Time and iconoclasts of every creed and nation have com- 
bined to break up and deface many of these glorious units. 
The gems of art which adorned them are torn from their 
settings, and like living members of a dead organism are 
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gathered together in galleries and museums, where they serve 
an end foreign to that for which they were created by cunning 
hands long since stiffened and still. Once priests and servants 
of religion, they are now our masters in aesthetic cultivation, 
and grouped in strange company with a thousand objects made 
for military and household use, whose only common element 
with them is that of beauty and fitness, serve to imbue men's 
minds with correct principles of taste, and to raise the decora- 
tive and industrial arts to a higher level than they could ever 
reach without such aid. Where they are seen this is fully rec- 
ognized, and where they are not, the low standard of taste and 
attainment in art proves how impossible it is to advance with- 
out them. Those who feel this would hesitate to believe that 
any highly civilized nation could long remain indifferent to 
their acquisition, especially if that nation should show itself 
peculiarly alive to the importance of all other educational influ- 
ences ; and yet such is the case in America, for the simple rea- 
son that appreciation of such objects has not been cultivated 
by familiarity with them. 

Men naturally ignore the value of things to which they are 
unaccustomed. " Experientia docet " is a trite proverb of 
universal application. Creatures of habit, with but few long- 
ings for the unknown, we seldom recognize the narrowness of 
our habitual range of thought and sympathy until, perchance, 
some higher and nobler field of activity is opened to us ; 
then as we gain glimpses of an upper life hitherto shut out 
from our range of vision we look back with wonder at our pre- 
vious state of indifference. A single example will suffice to 
show that this is as true of communities as it is of individuals. 
Twelve years ago the citizens of New York lived contentedly 
without the Central Park, and those of Boston without the 
Public Library, just as they are living at the present day with- 
out such Art Museums as have been lately projected in both 
cities. Years hence, when they shall have learnt their value 
by experience, we may safely predict they will feel about the 
last as they now feel about the first. How did we live without 
them ? they will say, and how vigorously would we resist any 
attempt to deprive us of them ! 

In view of the great progress made in public taste as regards 
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music, we may fairly believe that appreciation of the sister 
arts would follow upon a similar course of effort in their behalf. 
If we compare, for example, the Boston of thirty-five years 
ago with the Boston of to-day, we find that solid musical 
progress has been made. Then some of the Symphonies of 
Beethoven were first played by an ill-drilled orchestra to 
a handful of willing but unenlightened listeners in a small 
theatre, now they and kindred compositions are regularly per- 
formed before large audiences in a fine Music Hall. Then 
good organists and pianists were rare, now they are many, and 
public musical instruction, which was then unknown, is now well 
systematized. Through these means a standard of taste in music 
has been formed, and the public has gradually learnt to distin- 
guish the noble from the ignoble, — the music which satisfies the 
highest cravings of the spirit from that which addresses itself 
only to the sensuous part of man's nature. As it has learnt to 
estimate the relative value of Mozart and Bellini, why should it 
not learn to estimate that of Raphael and Carlo Dolci ? As it 
can now assign their right places in the scale of excellence to 
Beethoven and Donizetti, why not then to Phidias and Pra- 
dier ? There is evidently no reason for our knowledge of 
music, but the simple one that our taste for it has been culti- 
vated in the right way, nor any reason for our ignorance about 
other forms of art, except that we have been cut off from all 
means of enlightenment about them. We say other forms, for 
art is a unit, not a multiple, acting upon a unit, the spirit of 
man ; and forms of art are but different manifestations of one 
and the same thing. The question is only one of different 
modes of action on the one hand, and of different avenues of 
reception on the other ; music, architecture, poetry, sculpture, 
and painting are but palpable modes of transmitting the 
thoughts of one mind to other minds, and whether these be 
conveyed through sounds or stones, verse, marble, or color, 
the object of art is to move, raise, and instruct us, to take us 
out of ourselves, and thus make us share for a time in the 
lofty dreams of the privileged few who are called the sons of 
genius. 

Some of us are by virtue of special aptitudes more open to 
the influence of music, others to that of sculpture or of paint- 
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ing, and yet none will claim that the art which speaks most 
forcibly to his nature is greater than any other or more 
worthy of cultivation in the abstract. We must seek to look 
at art in a broad way, not from the subjective but from the 
objective point of view, and value all arts as alike means to a 
noble end. Something has been done for music in America, 
now we must do as much and more for other arts, both 
because of their elevating effect upon us as a nation, and 
because through them we may give a hitherto unknown value 
to our industrial products. This can only be done by the 
organization of comprehensive museums, which will raise the 
standard of taste, furnish materials for study to artists and 
archaeologists, affect industry, and provide places of resort for 
the general public where amusement and unconscious instruc- 
tion will be combined. 

All will agree that these aims are highly laudable, and that 
such institutions are the only possible agents for their accom- 
plishment, but there is a great difference of opinion as to the 
objects with which Art Museums should be filled. The pur- 
pose of this article is to suggest what these should be, and to 
show how they can be so efficiently organized as best to accom- 
plish the great work to be done, their office being, as it seems 
to us, before all else educational. 

Human judgment being fallible, we often miss the right road 
towards a desirable end, even with the best intentions, but 
there are some cases, of which the present appears to be one, 
when it lies so plainly marked out before us that we have our- 
selves only to thank if we blunder and go wrong. If muse- 
ums are to be made invalid hospitals for poor pictures and 
many other sorts of rubbish bestowed upon them by persons of 
doubtful judgment, their action will be highly deleterious ; but 
if, on the contrary, they are what they ought to be and can be 
made by the exercise of judgment, firmness, and common sense, 
they cannot but be in the highest degree beneficial in. their 
effects upon all classes of the community. 

Many persons when talking about an American Museum 
have a dim idea of another Louvre or National Gallery, whose 
walls are by some miraculous process to be speedily covered 
with Raphaels and Correggios, and whose sculpture galleries 
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are to be lined with ancient and mediaeval masterpieces ; 
others again think that, as it is a good thing to encourage 
native talent, it ought to be for the most part filled with 
American pictures and statues. Now, however much we may- 
admire the high aims of the first and the patriotic motives 
of the second, we agree with neither party. Not that we 
undervalue Raphaels, Correggios, and Greek marbles, or that 
we are incapable of appreciating the solid qualities of a Hunt 
or a Kensett, or wanting in esteem for so excellent a group as 
Ball's equestrian statue of Washington, or Story's Cleopatra, 
our reasons are simply, that the first are entirely out of our 
reach, and that, whatever their merits, the second are not fit 
implements for the instruction of a nation in art. 

Have the ambitious spirits who propose to us the nectar 
and ambrosia of art any conception of what sums we should 
have to pay for such celestial food ? Are they aware that 
the English, French, and Bavarian governments have gained 
their marbles, bronzes, terra-cottas, and vases by fitting out 
expeditions to Greece, Asia Minor, and Egypt, under the 
direction of men trained from their youth up in archaeology 
and art, and empowered to hire excavators, and bribe princes, 
paying them sums which would make Wall Street or State 
Street shudder? Do they know that the sale of a real Ra- 
phael is an event in Europe whose probability is known long 
beforehand, so that on the appointed day the privilege of 
buying it is eagerly disputed by the directors of all the great 
galleries north of the Alps ? Do they know that the Na- 
tional Gallery paid seven thousand pounds for the Suermondt 
Rembrandt, and eight thousand pounds for the Garvagh Ra- 
phael ; that the Delessert Raphael was considered by many 
to have been given away to the Due d'Aumale at one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand francs ; that the Louvre paid six 
hundred thousand francs for the Assumption of the Virgin 
by Murillo ; that the Congress of Munster by Teniers — a lit- 
tle picture about a foot and a half long by a foot high — was 
bought in at the Hotel des Ventes after a well-known direc- 
tor had bid it up to one hundred and eighty thousand francs ? 
And if they know these facts, and fifty more equally tell- 
ing, how do they propose to raise the money for purchases 
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of equal magnitude, in a country which has as yet no large 
class of persons who value art sufficiently to be willing to 
give immense prices for masterpieces ? Where will they find 
the means (even if they could find the men capable of do- 
ing what Botta and Layard did at Nineveh, Newton at Hali- 
carnassus, Lepsius in Egypt, or Sir Charles Fellows in Lycia) 
to fit out expeditions in the service of art and archaeology to 
distant countries ? 

Let us imagine for a moment the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, who has more than once courageously opposed 
the wasting of the public money upon persons manifestly unfit 
to be charged with the execution of national art projects, rising 
from his seat to propose the appropriation of a large sum for 
an expedition to the buried cities of Central America, with 
the purpose of bringing back to Washington casts of those 
curious temple bas-reliefs which are fast perishing in the 
green wilderness. What answer would he inevitably receive ? 
Certainly a very different one from that given to Mr. Fergusson 
in England when, after he had drawn attention to the curious 
sculptures which had long lain neglected at the India House in 
London, he asked for a grant to be used in sending out fit per- 
sons to India to take casts of the Budhist Tope at Sanchi, and 
of other valuable monumental sculptures in the interior of the 
country. And yet the sculptures at Palenque are of the high- 
est value as examples of the art of an unknown period and 
people, and as such would long ago have been rescued from 
destruction had they been within the reach of any European 
government. Or again, what would Congress say if it were 
asked to spend a tithe of the sums granted last year by Par- 
liament for the support of art institutions in Great Britain ? 
as, for example, £ 53,095 to the South Kensington Museum ; 
£ 113,203 to the British Museum (which sum, it is true, was 
spent upon all its departments) ; £ 15,978 to the National Gal- 
lery, and £ 49,724 to numerous art schools scattered over the 
three kingdoms ; making a total of £ 232,000, — considerably 
over a million of our money. Congress would say No, and 
very rightly, because the nation whose will they execute would 
consider any such appropriation illegal and absurd. That 
there are persons in all parts of the Union who have a love of 
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art, and who know what good art is and estimate its mission 
rightly, is certain ; but we may safely say that as a nation we 
should be totally indifferent if all the works of art in the world 
suddenly vanished into space, provided a few chromo-lithographs 
were left to hang upon our walls, and a few French bronzes to 
put on our mantel-pieces. 

Americans are well known in Europe as purchasers of rare 
and costly books, but they have no such reputation in regard 
to works of art, nor will they gain it until they have Art Mu- 
seums in their own country to refine and elevate their taste. 
That we shall have them, and without the expenditure of im- 
mense sums of money, there can be no doubt. Not, indeed, ideal 
and impossible museums, filled with masterpieces of original 
art, but museums mainly composed of reproductions of statues, 
architectural fragments, monuments, gems, coins, inscriptions, 
&c, &c. These will answer our purpose, as we aim at collecting- 
material for the education of a nation in art, not at making- 
collections of objects of art. That must be done at a later 
stage of national development, when we are willing to pay for 
them. As our museums must be filled with reproductions, 
pictorial art can for the present be but scantily represented in 
them, for good copies of pictures are rare and very costly. A 
good cast of an antique statue, the impress of a coin or a gem 
in plaster or sulphur, is a facsimile as far as form is con- 
cerned, but the copy of a picture is an image of the original 
reflected through the mind of the copyist, and more or less 
imbued with his personality ^ — either it is defective in ex- 
pression, drawing, or coloring, and in some of these par- 
ticulars likely to lead the student into error. We had far 
better purchase small water-color copies of celebrated paintings 
and frescos, or sketches made in the fresh enthusiasm of an 
hour spent before them by some clever artist, or photographs 
which faithfully reproduce their composition and spirit, than 
any labored copies which aim at identical repetition in size and 
material. 

In saying that casts and metallic reproductions must form 
the staple of our collections, we do not mean that they are to be 
chosen hap-hazard from the originals in the Vatican or British 
Museum, and ranged without system. This would greatly lessen 
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their utility. "What we want is a representative collection which 
shall illustrate the rise and progress of the arts and their grad- 
ual decadence. For this purpose the examples in each depart- 
ment must be arranged chronologically, so that the professor of 
art and archaeology may use them to point out the broad dif- 
ferences between the sculpture of Egypt and Assyria, may 
demonstrate in what measure each influenced early Greek 
sculpture without stifling its innate freedom beneath their 
own hieratic or courtly systems, and may show the differ- 
ences between Pre-Historic, Archaic, and Phidian art, art 
of the Macedonian and Roman periods, pointing out as he 
proceeds how and why sculpture steadily progressed until it 
culminated in the age of Pericles, and as steadily declined 
until it almost died out in the Dark Ages, then rose again 
in the Middle Ages from Niccola Pisano to Donatello, and 
fell away through the splendid extravagances of Michael An- 
gelo and the corrupt principles of his successors. 

So also by means of a progressive series of architectural 
casts the professor should be enabled to explain the history of 
the five orders, here pointing out to the student the Proto-Doric 
columns from Beni Hassan, and the progressive changes in 
Greek Doric from the temple at Corinth to the Parthenon, 
and there tracing back the graceful Ionic to the Lycian tombs. 
By like means the numismatist should be enabled to discuss 
the coins and medallions of peoples, cities, and kings, and point 
out their variations in Greek and Roman examples ; while the 
ethnographer should have casts of Persian, Egyptian, and As- 
syrian bas-reliefs and statues at hand as material for the com- 
parative study of races, and the palaeologist the inscriptions 
gathered from many parts of the world to explain the distinc- 
tive peculiarities of monumental writing. 

The eminent German professor of archaeology, Dr. Heinrich 
Brunn, who has the precious collection of marbles at the Glyp- 
tothek under his charge, has been lately urging upon the Bava- 
rian government the importance of forming a complete collec- 
tion of casts at Munich, and but for the inopportune death of 
King Louis would before now have succeeded in his object. In 
the pamphlet which contains an exposition of his views upon this 
subject, the learned Professor says that, " Solid and thorough 
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study is impossible without an acquaintance with works of all 
kinds, the originals of which are widely scattered. This ac- 
quaintance can only be obtained through plaster casts, which 
in most respects supply the place of originals, and cannot be 
dispensed with even in presence of the originals. Without 
them the professor of archaeology cannot illustrate his lec- 
tures, and their importance is so generally felt, that since 
Welcker founded the collection at Bonn every German uni- 
versity has at least partially followed the example." Among 
the many studies which are facilitated by casts is that of 
mythology, for only when we see all the most remarkable rep- 
resentations of gods and heroes placed side by side, can we 
estimate the sum of qualities which were required to make up 
the ideal of deities and deified men, and trace the progress 
made towards a perfect and final type both in character and 
in technical quality. Again busts and portrait statues of emi- 
nent men are use ul, not only to the archaeologist, the philol- 
ogist, and the ethnographer, but also to the classical scholar, 
since through the outward form the inner man is revealed. 
While he is thus enabled to enter more completely into the 
spirit of an author's works, he can at the same time study the 
characteristic differences of race and outward types of genius, 
and better comprehend the relation between periods of time 
(as, for instance, between the age of Pericles and that of Alex- 
ander) and the physical and spiritual antagonism of Hellenism 
to Romanism. 

In casts of statues and busts the technical differences be- 
tween the method of working in marble or in bronze can be 
studied ; while in architectural fragments, such as columns, 
bases, capitals, and ornament, the arts of building and decora- 
tion in different countries can be traced, variations in taste 
followed up, and power to distinguish between excellent and 
vicious styles be attained. 

In order to give an idea of a good collection of Greek 
casts, intended to illustrate the history of sculpture in Greece, 
we subjoin a list of casts classified under seven heads, pre- 
mising that, as it is framed upon the apothegm of Seneca, 
" Primus habere quod necesse est, proximus quod sat est," it 
is simply representative, and in no wise aims at completeness. 
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1st Class. — Pre-Historic, i. e. composed of works prior to 
the first Olympiad (B. C. 776) ; and Dcedalic, i. e. of the 
period embodied in the name of Daedalus, when the first signs 
of progress appeared. The colossal Lions from the gate at 
Mycenas illustrate the first ; the Apollo of Thera and the 
Apollo of Tenea from the Theseion at Athens, the second. 
These statues are certainly not later than the middle of the 
sixth century before Christ. 

2d Class. — Examples of early Greek or Archaic works, 
showing study of the human form in action, elaboration of 
drapery, and attention to anatomical detail, such as : 1. The 
bas-relief of Agamemnon and his heralds, found in the island 
of Samothrace, now in the Louvre. This is the oldest Greek 
bas-relief known. Judging by the inscription, it belongs to 
the seventh century B. C. 2. The stele of Aristion, commonly 
called the soldier of Marathon ; 3. A seated Minerva. 4. A 
Goddess mounting a chariot, now in the Theseion at Athens. 

5. The earlier reliefs from the temples at Selinus in Sicily. 

6. Sculptures from the temples and tombs at Assos, Miletus, 
and Xanthus. These works represent Greek sculpture up to 
the fifth century B. C. 7. The far-famed iEgina marbles from 
the temple of Zeus Panhellenius, made in the early part of 
the fifth century B. C, which may be regarded as the basis 
of all future progress in sculpture. 

3d Class. — The age of Pericles, i. e. the second half of 
the fifth century B. C, when sculpture under Phidias and his 
scholars attained its highest point of excellence. Examples : 
the pediment statues, metopes, and frieze of the Parthenon ; 
the caryatides of the Pandroseion ; the bas-reliefs of the Tem- 
ples of Theseus and Nike Apteros at Athens ; the alto-reliefs 
from Phigalia and Olympia ; the Discobolus and Marsyas 
of Myron, the Doryphorus and Diadumenos of Polycletus, 
of which copies exist ; and numerous Attic steles and votive 
reliefs. 

Ath Class. — The age of Alexander, fourth century B. C. 
Examples : Casts from the originals, and Greco-Roman copies 
of the works of Scopas, Praxiteles, and Lysippus, such as the 
bas-relief of the marriage of Neptune and Amphitrite in the 
Glyptothek, the Halicarnassian and Xanthian marbles, the 
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Flute-player, the Apoxyomenos, the reliefs from the Choragic 
monument of Lysicrates, &c, &c. 

blh Class. — Greco-Roman period, comprising works made 
by Greeks under Roman influence, such as the Toro Farnese, 
the Laocoon, the Knife-Grinder, the Augustus, &c, &c. 

6th Class. — Roman works, such as reliefs from the Column 
of Trajan and the Arches of Titus and Septimius Severus and 
Constantine. 

1th Class. — Supplementary, composed of Egyptian, As- 
syrian, and Etruscan works, important for the comparative 
study of styles and schools, as bearing upon the development 
of Greek art. 

It is hardly necessary to say that a complete collection of 
casts comprehending all Greek works known to us by origi- 
nals or through copies would be very much more extensive 
than this, which is hardly more than typical. By typical, 
we mean composed of such works as give a sufficient idea of 
the style of an epoch which, reduced to a minimum, could be 
illustrated by an architectural fragment (be it cornice, capital, 
or frieze), a bas-relief, a statue, a bust, and a certain number of 
coins and inscriptions. 

In an American museum we should have examples of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, coinage, and palaeography, in ancient and 
modern times, from the Pyramids, B. C. 4235, down to A. D. 
1700. The ancient world of art should be represented by 
casts of works from Egypt, India, Persia, Phoenicia, Assyria, 
Asia Minor, Greece, and the Greek islands, Etruria, Rome and 
her colonies, as also of those produced by the Teutonic, Celtic, 
Scandinavian, and Gallic races ; the mediaeval and modern 
world by casts of art works in Italy, France, Germany, and 
England. Of architecture in these four countries we should 
have casts from parts of Gothic and Rennaissance buildings 
down to Palladio's time ; of sculpture, casts of Italian works 
as late as John of Bologna ; of French down to Jean Goujon ; 
of German to Peter Vischer and Adam Krafts ; and of English 
to the end of the Gothic period. 

The great European collections furnish us with examples of 
the best modes of lighting, placing, and classifying casts. The 
two largest are at Berlin in the New Museum, and at Paris 
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in flit' Fcole des Beaux Arts; the best arranged is that at 
Dresden. 

The Berlin casts completely fill the first story of the New 
Museum, with the exception of the great hall in the centre of 
the building. They comprehend ' an immense number of an- 
tique and medieval works which, if arranged chronologically, 
would constitute an almost perfect model for an American 
museum of the same kind. The catalogue, which is well enti- 
tled by its author, Dr. Friedrichs, Bausteine zur geschichte 
der griechish-romischen Plastik, contains the names of about 
one thousand antique works, with a short historical, archae- 
ological, and critical notice of each, forming a history of 
Greek and Greco-Roman sculpture of the most instructive 
kind. 

The Dresden collection, though much smaller and far less 
comprehensive, as it contains only casts from the antique, af- 
fords better opportunity for study because its arrangement is 
chronological. In the Preface of its excellent catalogue the 
director, Dr. Hettner, truly says " that he who wanders from 
statue to statue follows the history of sculpture from its be- 
ginnings. He passes from Assyrian, Egyptian, and Etrus- 
can sculptures to early Greek works ; then comes to those 
which illustrate the acme of the art in the age of Pericles, 
sees the first signs of decay in the still splendid productions 
of the Macedonian epoch, and its consequences in the Greco- 
Roman decadence." Thus sculpture may be studied histori- 
cally, archseologically, mythologically, and artistically, with 
profit and pleasure in proportion to the knowledge and taste of 
the visitor. 

Neither at Berlin nor at Dresden are there any architectural 
casts, and in this respect the collection of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts at Paris surpasses its rivals, as also in that it contains 
many casts of early Greek works not known out of Athens. 
The architectural casts of the same size as the originals pro- 
duce an admirable effect ; among them are the portico of the 
Pandroseion, with the cornice, the base, and the four Caryatides, 
and the whole of the Choragic monument of Lysicrates. When 
this collection, which has lately been greatly enriched by a series 
of casts brought together by M. Ravaisson, is catalogued and 
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placed chronologically it will undoubtedly stand at the head of 
all others, and the effect produced by the casts placed in the 
great central hall, which is of immense height and lighted 
from above, will be in every respect admirable. 

We may here remark that a vertical light, unless it fall 
from a great height into a court of very exceptional size, is 
less favorable for the display of casts than an upper side light, 
by which in a long, low gallery the light is more equally dif- 
fused. The color of the walls should be a warm gray, into 
which the outlines of the casts will melt softly away. Pom- 
peian red, which is the most agreeable of all hues as a back- 
ground to pictures, forms too sharp a contrast with the crude 
white of a plaster cast. This should be toned down by any of 
the substances employed by plaster casters, except paint, which 
masks the delicate shades of modelling, and destroys all sharp- 
ness of detail. Linseed oil very much boiled down hardens 
plaster, arid gives it a golden tone somewhat like that of old 
Attic marbles long exposed to the sun and air. • A preparation 
of stearine is also excellent for this purpose, being perfectly 
transparent, and like linseed oil allowing the cast to be washed 
without injury. 

The sculpture galleries at Berlin and Dresden, which are very 
inferior to those at Paris and London, needed to be supplement- 
ed by proportionately large and comprehensive collections of 
casts. Even in Paris, where the Louvre is so rich in original 
marbles of every age and country, a student of art has con- 
stant occasion to visit the casts at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
in order to trace the shades of progress through styles and 
schools. The collection of casts at Sydenham is not compar- 
able to the great Continental collections, but this is a matter 
of comparatively little importance, considering the wonderful 
and unrivalled facilities offered in the galleries of the British 
Museum for the study of ancient originals in every form of art. 
For mediaeval works the student must betake himself to South 
Kensington, where many marbles and casts of great interest 
are collected. 

It will be seen that no one of the museums of which we have 
been speaking offers a perfect example of what the American 
museum should be. Some contain only casts from the antique, 
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others only casts from works of the Middle Ages. Some 
are without architectural casts, inscriptions, coins, and gems, 
and this because they are generally supplementary to galleries 
of original works. As we have none of these, we must do 
wholly what European governments have done partially, and 
make up in completeness for our poverty in other respects. 
Nor when we have done so can we be called poor, since we 
shall have what we need, and shall have shaped our desires to 
attainable objects. " Non qui parvum habet sed qui plus cupit 
pauper est." 

In our day the universal aim is to make art bear upon in- 
dustry, and how it may best be done is everywhere the object 
of study. In England, all over Germany, and in Russia, mu- 
seums of industrial art and art schools have been founded, 
and though it is only nineteen years since England took the 
lead in this great movement, the most astonishing effects have 
resulted, and France trembles lest her long-acknowledged su- 
periority in all those branches of industry which are affected 
by the arts of design should soon be among the things of 
the past. 

A late French writer, in speaking of the inferiority which 
ignorance of art gives to the products of a nation, points out 
the one acknowledged remedy, namely, the intellectual culti- 
vation of the workman, and his special instruction in profes- 
sional schools of design. This conviction, which had been 
forced upon public attention at the first Great Exhibition in 
1851 by the manifest inferiority of English and Continental pro- 
ducts to those of France, led to the foundation by Prince Albert 
of the South Kensington Museum, as a centre of education in 
the arts of design for teachers and pupils throughout the whole 
kingdom. Four years later English goods were signalized in 
M. du Sommerard's Report to the French Jury " as worthy of the 
highest praise for their sobriety of ornament." In the Report 
upon the Exhibition held at Paris in 1861, M. Merimee stated 
that " English industry has made prodigious strides within the 
last ten years," and his fellow-jurors acknowledged that this 
progress was due to the action of the Kensington Museum. 
They furthermore declared that if France would keep her 
place at the head of other nations as the mistress of taste, 
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the system of instruction hitherto prevalent in the schools of 
design at Paris must be completely reorganized. This reor- 
ganization was effected in 1863, when there were only three 
thousand pupils in these schools, towards whose support the 
city contributed three thousand francs a year ; four years later 
the number of students had increased to twelve thousand, and 
the sum contributed to three hundred and twelve thousand 
francs. That France had need to strain every nerve in the 
cause cannot be doubted in face of the fact that, owing to 
the improvement of taste in the manufacture of eartheiiware, 
porcelain, glass, and carpets, the export trade of England in 
these objects had increased to the amount of seventy millions 
of dollars between 1855 and 1866. 

As our object in this article is to give such information upon 
the subject of museums as may be useful to those who are 
called upon to organize similar institutions in this country, 
we shall now proceed to give some account of the organi- 
zation and aims of the most remarkable European examples, 
as well as of the character of the objects with which they are 
filled. 

To begin with the South Kensington Museum, which is the 
prototype of the Continental museums, and the model upon 
which most of them have been formed. 

An annual sum, which last year amounted to fifty thou- 
sand pounds, is voted by Parliament for the support of this 
institution, and administered by the Minister of Science and 
Art, with the advice of a Committee of the Council of Educa-: 
tion. The chief officers of the Council are a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary in chief, and a Director. There are also 
general inspectors connected with the Museum, as well as exam- 
iners of different grades, professors of both sexes to teach me- 
chanical and architectural drawing, perspective, ornamental and 
figure drawing, anatomy, modelling, etching, mosaic, &c, <fcc, 
and agents for the sale of models. Gratuitous instruction 
is given, and in some cases pupils are even paid for their 
attendance upon courses of teaching. Examinations are held 
and followed by the distribution of recompenses, diplomas, and 
dotations. Encouragement is also given to the formation of 
schools of art in cities, towns, and villages throughout the 
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United Kingdom, on the single condition that they shall sub- 
mit to the occasional visits of inspectors and examiners sent by 
the Science and Art Department, and larger or smaller sub- 
ventions are given according to the progress made by the 
pupils. Ambulatory collections, composed of reproductions of 
statues, drawings, and enamels, and of engravings and photo- 
graphs, together with circulating libraries of books calculated 
to develop the taste and knowledge of artisans, are sent from 
Kensington to towns which would otherwise be out of the reach 
of works of art. The professors are educated in the National 
Art Training School at Kensington, for side by side with the 
most elementary instruction superior instruction is also given. 
After submitting to certain examinations they receive a cer- 
tificate of the second or third Grade from the Science and Art 
Department. 

The Committee subsidizes instruction in elementary drawing 
in the schools for poor children, as well as in special schools, 
in its own Normal School, and in gratuitous night classes for 
artisans. It gives fifty per cent upon the cost of models for art 
schools, and pays about fifteen shillings a head towards the 
instruction of beginners, which sum is doubled to those who 
profit by it, and tripled to those who pass a good examina- 
tion. If the artisan has paid for instruction, he receives from 
the Committee the sum of ten shillings for every drawing exe- 
cuted within a fixed time and favorably reported. After four 
examinations he gets a diploma of the second degree, and is 
allowed to teach in the poor and night schools. Every pupil 
who executes a good drawing of a useful or ornamental object 
in the school within the year receives a prize of sixteen shil- 
lings. Once a year a national competition, in which all the 
schools in the kingdom take part, is organized at South Ken- 
sington. Ten medals of gold, twenty of silver, and fifty of 
bronze are distributed among the authors of the best drawings, 
and pensions from the Princess of Wales' Fund are given to 
the two best female pupils. 

The Museum is so well known to the American public, 
through the many descriptions that have been given of it, that 
it will not be necessary to enter here into any minute account 
of it. Its able Director, Mr. Cole, in an introductory address 
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delivered thirteen years ago, happily characterized it as " a book 
with its pages always open." " By the system of labelling," he 
says, " everything has been made instructive, and what would 
have been otherwise passed unheeded or despised has become 
a subject of interest. Thanks to this system, the poor man is 
not obliged to provide himself with catalogues in order to 
understand what he is looking at." 

The living organism of which we have been speaking is 
indeed a wonderful creation. We say " living " With intention, 
for when there we see its directly productive agency in the 
frescos and mosaics by English artists which decorate its inner 
walls, and in the terra-cotta ornaments with which its facade 
is enriched. We see, in short, the seed, the tree, the flower, 
and the fruit. Year by year it grows with fabulous rapidity, 
for it is constantly receiving into its ever-increasing area new 
treasures of art, either on loan or through purchase, all of 
which when multiplied by the many processes of reproduction, 
are sent forth in plaster, electrotype, or photograph, to enrich 
the minds and cultivate the tastes of men who might else 
have remained ignorant of beauty as revealed in art. Nobly 
planned and wisely carried out, it stands the worthiest of 
monuments to the high-minded Prince who founded it, and 
when time shall have done its work upon all other Albert 
memorials, will still remind the English people of his many 
claims to their grateful remembrance. The fruits of the initia- 
tory step which he there took are also found in every part of 
the Continent. The Exhibition of 1862, and the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1867, which brought the products of all nations face 
to face, and gauged their relative value, taught the Continental 
nations the important lesson that institutions like the Ken- 
sington Museum have power to bring industry up to a high 
artistic level. France, which had opened gratuitous schools of 
design nearly a century before England, felt compelled in self- 
defence to reorganize them completely, and many leading 
manufacturers, artists, and connoisseurs were induced to found 
the Central Union of Fine Arts applied to Industry. This 
institution is not an acknowledged agency for the develop- 
ment of industrial art through schools of design throughout 
the empire, and exercises no supervision over those superior 
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and professional schools at Lyons, Mulhouse, St. Etienne, 
Rheims, and Limoges, whose aim is to influence certain spe- 
cial fabrications. It operates indirectly, nevertheless, upon 
the whole country by periodical exhibitions, which are of two 
kinds ; the first consisting of premiated productions of the 
chief schools of design in Paris and the departments, and of 
articles of modern manufacture which directly illustrate the 
effect already produced by foreign art upon native industry ; 
the second, of works of art borrowed from private collections ; 
of this kind was the splendid Oriental Museum opened for a 
short time last autumn in the " Palais de l'Industrie," where 
eight great galleries were filled with the choicest specimens 
of Chinese, Japanese, Indian, and Persian art and manufac- 
ture. 

We note among the last items of art news from Paris, that 
the " Union Oentrale " now proposes to further the cause of 
industrial art by public lectures, courses of study, publica- 
tions, prizes, international exhibitions, and by aiding provin- 
cial committees in the organization of exhibitions. During 
the above-mentioned Oriental Exhibition it organized an In- 
ternational Congress, which passed several important resolu- 
tions concerning public instruction in the arts of design. One 
among these aims at making preparatory studies in drawing a 
part of primary instruction, and drawing obligatory in the 
public schools; another at developing the sentiment of art 
through the formation of educational museums in cities, towns, 
and villages, and the establishment of Normal Schools in 
which professors could be formed. 

The need of some such body as the English Science and Art 
Department, charged to recognize and reward provincial schools 
and to impose a system of instruction, has been also felt in Ger- 
many, and shows itself there amongst other ways in the dis- 
agreement between professors as to the best methods of instruc- 
tion, and in the consequent substitution of personal systems. 
Thus in one school the graphic model is esteemed, in another 
pupils are allowed to draw only from the round and to model 
after drawings. The system set forth in the programme of the 
Paris International Committee is, that the young pupil should 
learn the alphabet of forms from elementary geometrical mod- 
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els, and from the most simple and common objects ; that oral 
explanation by trained professors should be given, and that 
the reduction or amplification of the model (i. e. [interpreta- 
tion raisonie'), drawing from memory, and facultative choice 
of means of execution, should take the place of a servile and 
textual imitation of the graphic model.' The Committee also 
wisely deprecated the copying of engravings or lithographs, as 
likely to lead the pupil to the study of picturesque effect, that 
is, the accidental character, rather than to that of form, which 
is the permanent character. At Molenbeck Saint Jean, a sub- 
urb of Brussels, there is a school frequented by three hundred 
artisans, who begin by drawing for several months upon the 
blackboard. When they have learnt to draw in a broad style 
without consideration of detail, they are allowed to use paper. 
The great object to be attained is to educate the eye, to train 
the hand, and to strengthen the memory. Where primary in- 
struction is concerned, we know of no better system than that 
of Professor Louis Bail, of the Scientific School at New Haven, 
whose drawing charts carry the pupil on from the dot and the 
straight line to complicated forms of ornament, teaching him 
to measure correctly by his eye whatever object is placed be- 
fore him, and requiring him to reproduce it again by memory 
when it has been removed. 

The country where the South Kensington model has been 
most directly imitated is Austria, once the land of everything 
retrograde, and now in the vanguard of progress, as she has 
proved in regard to the cause of industrial art, by making 
drawing obligatory in all her public schools and by creating a 
People's Museum at Vienna. It was at the Exhibition of 1862 
that Austria perceived her weakness and learnt the remedy 
for it. The report made by M. d'Eitelbergher, her commis- 
sioner to England, and his articles in the leading journals im- 
mediately awakened public attention, impressed all classes 
with the necessity for active measures, and induced the Em- 
peror, on the 7th of March of the following year, to decree the 
formation of a Museum of Industrial Art. 

As no building fit for the purpose then existed, his Majesty 
placed a portion of the Imperial " Ball Haus" at the disposal 
of the Provisional Committee. Three rooms on the ground- 
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floor were appropriated to contain the objects loaned by the 
Emperor and by public institutions, together with those pur- 
chased ; a fourth was reserved for a library, and a fifth for 
readers and draughtsmen. Photographic and modelling stu- 
dios were established on the first story. Since the 21st of 
May, 1864, when the public was first allowed to avail itself of 
these new sources of pleasure and instruction, the collections 
have increased out of all proportion with their temporary place 
of deposit, and their importance will not be fully estimated 
until they are removed to a new and splendid building, which 
will be ready to receive them in the spring of 1871. Among 
the permanent objects now exhibited are a portion of the Bock 
collection of textile fabrics illustrating the history of weaving 
from the seventh century up to the present time ; the Fried- 
land collection of French faiences dating from the seventeenth 
century ; two hundred vases found in the Necropolis at Csere ; 
twelve hundred fragments of ancient glass, and a large num- 
ber of Venetian and German glasses, from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century. There are also many Limoges and Chi- 
nese enamels, Oriental arms, &c. The objects exhibited in the 
Loan Museum are retained for six weeks, a portion being re- 
moved from it at the end of each week. While they remain 
there they are grouped together so as to illustrate as far as pos- 
sible phases and schools of art. But what concerns us most in 
the matter is the excellent practice of the directors to have all 
these loaned objects reproduced, together with those in the per- 
manent collections, in order to make them universally useful 
through ambulatory museums which are sent to different parts 
of the empire, together with books upon decorative art. These 
are features directly borrowed from the Kensington Museum, 
which the Austrian also imitates in keeping up a general super- 
vision over provincial schools of art. The Vienna Museum is 
administered by a protector, a council, and a director. The 
protector .names the members of the council out of all classes 
of amateurs. The council forms plans for the development of 
the museum, and gives, advice to the director concerning pur- 
chases for it, &c, &c, without fettering him in its immediate 
administration. 

The Museum at Moscow is, like that at Vienna, a child of 
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the Exhibition of 1862. It was projected in the same year, 
decreed by the Emperor two years later, and inaugurated in 
April, 1868. We learn from an article by M. Natalis Rondot 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes, that it was established on 
the plan which he had traced some years earlier for an indus- 
trial museum at Lyons. Its aims are analogous to those of 
the institutions of which we have already spoken. One of 
its most interesting and peculiar features is a collection of 
old Russian objects of art, the greater part of which have 
been reproduced by casts and drawings, and explained by M. 
de Boutowski, Councillor of State and Director of the Strogo- 
noff School, in his grammar and history of Russian ornament, 
which, according to M. Rondot, " springs from two different 
sources, the one national and invariable, the other western, 
that is, French or German, and consequently unstable and 
subject to the caprices of fashion. Old Russian art, which has 
certain analogies with Byzantine and with Asiatic art, is origi- 
nal and little known in Europe." 

The Museum at Moscow is divided into three departments, 
— Art proper, Industry, and History. The Art Department is 
filled with copies of the finest works, classed by nations and 
epochs, chosen with a view to show the style and system of 
ornament of each nation and period in what it has produced 
of the best quality. 

The Industrial Department is divided into three sections ; 
the first is consecrated to artistic industries, sculpture upon 
wood, ivory, and stone, goldsmiths' work, pottery, enamel, fur- 
niture, &c.,&c. ; the second to stuffs and fabrics, and the third 
to machines. Each section is subdivided into ancient products 
and modern products. 

The Historical Department offers examples of Russian orna- 
ment from the tenth to the eighteenth century ; some are repro- 
duced by casts or galvano-plastic, others by colored draw- 
ings, engravings, and photographs of manuscripts,* enamels, 
" nielli," personal ornaments, cups, plates, arms, trappings, 
stuffs, and furniture, as also of reliquaries, vestments, and vases 
for church services, taken from the originals preserved in the 
ancient cathedrals of Vladimir, Novgorod, and Souzdal. The 
collections have been increased by purchases made in all parts 
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of Europe and by donations of great value. The Museum 
possesses a valuable library of books upon ornamental art, a 
cabinet of drawings and engravings, and collections of flowers, 
plants, birds, and insects, remarkable for beauty of form or color. 
This latter feature is, so far as we know, peculiar, and assuredly 
very worthy of imitation in museums which aim at developing 
taste in industrial art. From the nature of the country to which 
it belongs, the Moscow Museum is limited in its action. Am- 
bulatory exhibitions, circulating libraries, and dependent in- 
dustrial schools are well adapted to England and Austria, 
but not at all suited to such half-civilized countries as Russia. 
For other reasons these features have not been adopted by 
the administrators of the National Museum at Munich and 
the German Museum at Nuremberg. The industrial schools at 
Munich are preparatory for admission to the Munich Academy, 
and, like the famous Kreling school at Nuremberg, are quite 
independent of the Museum. While the Austrian Museum ac- 
knowledges the common origin of the fine and the industrial 
arts, and thus proclaims the unity of art, it separates general 
and special instruction, considering the first to be sufficient for 
artisans and the public, and the second, that is, a more com- 
plete and higher system of training, to be necessary for those 
who aim at invention. In Bavaria, on the contrary, says M. 
Muntz, the aim of the industrial pupils " is rather to invent 
and create new forms than to gain inspiration from the master- 
pieces of the past." 

The Bavarian museums are both historical ; that at Munich 
illustrates the arts, manners, and customs of Bavaria, that at 
Nuremberg those of all Germany. The first, which was pro- 
jected in 1853 by M. d'Aretin, the eminent historian and 
archaeologist who devoted the last thirteen years of his life 
to its formation, was to have been named the Wittelbach 
Museum, but as the king desired that it should not be confined 
to antiquities connected with the royal house, it was called the 
National Bavarian Museum, in order more clearly to indicate 
its universal character. All objects not absolutely needed for 
the use of the court were removed to it from the royal castles ; 
original monuments were bought up throughout the kingdom, 
and where these were not to be obtained casts were taken of 
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them, that the chain of illustration might be complete. Begin- 
ning with Roman antiquities, such as a mosaic pavement, mile- 
stones, " cippi," altars and terra-cotta lamps found in Bavaria, 
the visitor passes on to the Celtic and Carlovingian remains, 
weapons and household articles of the bronze period, gold and 
silver ornaments found in tombs, ivory caskets, fragments of 
glass, and figures of saints and symbolic animals in wood and 
stone. He then visits the Romanesque department, where 
reliquaries, ivory caskets, crucifixes, ecclesiastical vestments, 
such as the splendid Dalmatica of the Emperor Henry II. 
(formerly at Bamberg), statues and fragments from Wesso- 
brunn, illuminated manuscripts, and some Byzantine paintings 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century (given to the Crown Prince 
Maximilian by the Patriarch of Constantinople), are collected. 
In the Gothic division, which is extremely rich in all sorts of 
works in stone, metal, and ivory, he will not fail to admire the 
stained glass windows, upon one of which, from the monastery 
of Seligenthal at Landshut, the donatrix, Elizabeth of Bavaria 
(who died there " in the odor of sanctity," A. L\ 1314), is 
represented with Saints Andrew and John. In the upper 
story he will find carved ceilings of great beauty, especially 
that from the Town Hall of Augsburg, built in 1385, and 
an immense collection of suits of armor, pieces of furniture, 
weapons, portraits of celebrated personages, besides divers 
objects of artistic and historical interest belonging to the 
Renaissance epoch. Lastly, if he desire to study history in 
pictorial illustrations, he can wander through the long suite of 
rooms upon the first floor, where the walls are covered with 
modern paintings representing all the most remarkable events 
which have occurred in this small kingdom whose capital, 
through the cultivated taste and enlightened connoisseurship of 
the late King Louis, has now become one of the most noted 
places of resort for lovers of art in Europe. At Munich, every- 
thing was to be done when he ascended the throne, and upon 
his abdication, like another Augustus, he left a city of marble 
where he had found one of brick. 

Unlike Munich, Nuremberg needed no princely patron to 
make it a museum of art. The builders, carvers, and artists 
of the Middle Ages had fashioned the quaint old home of Al- 
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bert Diirer and Peter Vischer, and here the king's task was to 
preserve existing monuments from destruction, not to create 
new ones. One more source of attraction was, however, to be 
added to the already richly endowed city. At the Archaeolog- 
ical Congress held at Dresden in 1852, the Baron d'Aufsess 
exposed his long-cherished scheme of establishing a collection 
of material relating to German history, literature, and the fine 
arts, from the earliest times down to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, including an archaeological and artistic library, 
and of rendering these treasures useful by publications, man- 
uals, and other means. He offered to loan his own vast 
collections to the museum for a period of ten years. This 
noble project was received with enthusiasm, and Nuremberg 
was selected as the city in which it should be carried out. 
The next year Bavaria approved the resolution, and the Diet 
at Frankfort decreed that the museum should be called " Na- 
tional." Four years after its foundation it had become so 
prosperous, through the liberal gifts of King Louis and the 
kings of Bavaria and Prussia, that its directors were enabled 
to purchase the noble old Carthusian convent, where its collec- 
tions, including those purchased from Baron d'Aufsess in 1864, 
are now arranged. Here are pictures, engravings, tissues, fai- 
ences, goldsmiths' work, medals and seals, the most remark- 
able of which have been reproduced in a series of drawings, 
photographs, and engravings, already 100,000 in number ; 
60,000 tracings and drawings illustrate secondary classes of 
art (as, for instance, all forms of the bed from Roman times to 
the present day), and the history of eminent persons is followed 
up through portraits, coats of arms, seals, and medals. At 
present such laudable enterprises are subordinate to the pur- 
chase of the masterpieces of the past, which are becoming 
mbre and more rare. The directors wisely spend their avail- 
able funds in this way, because they know, to borrow the words 
of M. Muntz, that when America shall enter into the lists, they 
will no longer have the opportunity. 

This reflection is one which, as Hamlet says, " should give 
us pause," at least long enough to express the hope that Amer- 
ica will not wait until Europe shall have gathered all the har- 
vest of the past into her museums. It strikes us the more, 
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because we have lately met with it elsewhere even more* forcibly 
expressed. As, for example, in the Chronique des Arts, which 
counsels France to secure all French masterpieces for her 
national and municipal museums before America, recognizing 
the necessity of forming museums, shall compete for them and 
increase their already enormous value. " The day cannot be 
far distant," says the writer, " when the United States will de- 
sire to form collections, for it is impossible to admit that so 
intelligent a people can long continue to ignore the fact that 
the fine arts make men moral by raising them to a compre- 
hension of the beautiful, and that they increase the wealth of 
nations by developing good taste in their artisans." 

Accustomed to a central authority which has the power to 
lead, decree, and foster such institutions, we cannot wonder 
that Europeans are unable to comprehend our backwardness in 
imitating their example. They forget that individual exertion 
must here take the place of government action ; that the will 
of many must be first influenced instead of the will of one, and 
that when this is accomplished we have no palaces and castles 
to supply us with works of art. They do not recognize that 
we are called upon to solve a new problem, and to discover 
some way of overcoming the obstacles which are created by 
our position. 

The history of many ancient and mediaeval cities governed 
by democratic forms, and actively engaged in commercial pur- 
suits, proves that these are compatible with the utmost splen- 
dor of art attainment. Athens, Argos, and Samos in anti- 
quity, Florence, Venice, and Genoa in the Middle Ages, were 
all commercial and all republican. They were led by men who 
gave the impulse to popular taste and fostered its growth ; 
Pericles made Athens the artistic glory of Greece, and Cosmo 
de' Medici decked Florence with art's brightest jewels. Being 
themselves monarchs in disguise, they formed a radiating 
centre which illuminated the whole body politic in matters to 
which democracy and trade are necessarily indifferent. In 
avowed monarchies we find always the same cause of artistic life 
or death ; namely, the presence or absence of a central direct- 
ing spirit, whether inspired by selfish motives, and patronizing 
art to enhance the splendor of a reign, or by noble motives, 
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with that it is one of the most elevating and civilizing influ- 
ences which can be brought to bear upon a people. In either 
case the leader must impose it upon his subjects until they 
have learned to love it, and can no longer exist without it. 
Munich would still be the insignificant and unattractive capital 
of a second-rate European kingdom, had not King Louis been 
filled with an enthusiastic love of art, and a consequent deter- 
mination to make it one of the richest centres of art upon the 
Continent. While still Crown Prince of Bavaria he employed 
agents to point out and obtain for him all available mas- 
terpieces, and thus the marbles from JEgina, the Barberini 
Faun, and many other treasures found their way to the Clyp- 
tothek instead of to the British Museum. So also in Eng- 
land all the growth of industrial art may be traced back to 
the action of Prince Albert. So also the power vested in 
the Emperors of Russia and Austria, and the King of Bavaria, 
has been made use of by enlightened men in their domin- 
ions to create the new museums of which we have spoken 
in these pages. 

But where are Americans to find a substitute for this appar- 
ently necessary centre of action ? This is a question which 
we have not hitherto been called upon to answer, and which 
demands our gravest consideration. We cannot hope to find 
it at Washington, nor in our State governments (though these 
may eventually aid us by making the study of drawing obliga- 
tory in the public schools) , nor can we look for it in unassisted 
individual action, which must be limited and comparatively 
feeble. Our only hope lies in the stronger action of universi- 
ties and educational institutes. Harvard and Yale, by found- 
ing art professorships, and by aiding art projects to the extent 
of their ability, may put into willing hands the lever with 
which to move the American world. We look to them for aid 
as we look to no other source, because we know that they can 
most reasonably be expected to understand the importance of 
the work which art museums and schools of design are capa- 
ble of accomplishing. Our hope for the success of the proposed 
Museum of Art in Boston, for instance, is mainly grounded upon 
the consent of its educational institutions to take an active part 
in its government, and to loan it their art collections. If art 
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is a unit, so is education ; the cause of cultivation is one, and 
whether we labor for it through letters or through art, we are 
equally serving the same noble end. 

If European speculators upon future art collections in Amer- 
ica cannot fairly estimate how the absence of a central author- 
ity is felt when the attempt is made to found them, neither 
can they sufficiently enter into our national character to know 
our dislike of taking such slow, well-calculated steps as are 
necessary to insure their success. The course taken at Ken- 
sington and at Vienna, of planting an acorn with hope that it 
may grow into an oak, does not tally with our impatient desire 
to realize our ideas at once in full splendor. We need art in 
America, and some one immediately proposes to purchase the 
Villa Albani, transport its matchless bas-reliefs from the spot 
where Winckelman's fostering care united them, and turn the 
Casino into an American Academy which shall at once stand 
on a par with the French Academy at the Villa Medici. We 
want museums, and our tendency is to spend all our money in 
erecting a huge building whose empty halls will do but little to 
help us towards the end we have in view. What we shall do 
if we are wise is to begin by building only for the purpose of 
placing collections already bought or given ; or better yet, by 
hiring for this purpose some vacant rooms, where they can be 
kept until we have matured our plans and found out exactly 
what we want. The Kensington Museum began in " the 
Brompton Boilers," and iron sheds were added to cover new 
acquisitions ; so also the collections at Vienna have been for 
years kept in the rooms of the Imperial " Ball Haus " awaiting 
the completion of a building fitting their present importance. 
So again the collections of the Nuremberg Museum were tem- 
porarily placed for eleven years before its directors purchased 
the Carthusian convent to receive them. 

All these examples teach us that our motto should be, " Fes- 
tina lente." Given that we start with a few rooms full of 
really good objects, — a collection of Chinese or Japanese lac 
and enamels, for instance, which it would always be easy to 
form in this country, — and with works of art loaned for a time 
by public institutions or private persons, supplemented with as 
many originals and reproductions as our funds will allow us 
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to purchase, -we cannot fail, if we open our doors freely by day 
and iu the evening to the public, to excite an . ever-increasing 
interest which will lead to gifts of money and works of art, 
and eventually to the erection of such a building as will be an 
honor and an embellishment to any city. 

No man ever regretted the time spent upon a work which 
when finished was pronounced perfect, and no one ever gauged 
a result, whether bad or good, by the hours or the years 
spent over it. The only important thing is that when done 
there should be no cause for regret. Better never have museum 
buildings than have bad ones, for if they are so they will give 
the lie to that clause of our programme which professes to 
serve the cause of art through architecture, the oldest and 
one of the noblest of arts. 

Charles C. Perkins. 



Art. II. — The Session. 



To say that the government of the United States is passing 
through a period of transition is one of the baldest common- 
places of politics. This transition, which few persons deny, is, 
from a scientific point of view, an intensely interesting illustra- 
tion of the manner in which principles are established. The 
generation which framed the American form of government 
meant it to be, not only in mechanism, but in theory, a clear 
and outspoken contradiction to opinions commonly accepted in 
Europe. The men who made the Constitution intended to make 
by its means a distinct issue with antiquity, and they had the 
most precise conception of the issue itself and of their own pur- 
poses in raising it. These purposes were perhaps chimerical. 
The hopes then felt were almost certainly delusive. And yet 
even the persons who grant the probable failure of the scheme, 
and expect the recurrence of the great problems in government 
which were then thought to be solved, cannot but look with 
satisfaction at the history of the Federal Constitution as the 
most convincing and the most interesting experiment that has 



